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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

(o secure for women complete equality 

\\ith men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“fen and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by SpenaToR GERALD P. Nyg, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House May 18, 1928, 


by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 


Inequality in Administration 


HEN Wisconsin in 1921 passed the first State Equal Rights Law--- 
slightly misnamed, since it established only partial equality—women 
of the Badger State doubtless thought that the biggest part of their 
fight was won. Civil disabilities were removed, and women were made eligible 
to all elective and appointive offices on the same terms with men. 
But Zona Gale, staunch Feminist that she is, has brought to light one 
flagrant instance of violation of that law, right in her home town, and another 
instance of violation of the spirit of the law. 


Women are admitted to examinations for a fairly lucrative post in Mil- 
waukee on equal terms with men, but they are warned that they will be 
appointed only if no suitable man is available, no matter how high their stand- 
ing in the examination may be. The position is one which women are filling 
with distinction and dignity all over the country—that of librarian. It would 
require no bold initiative to appoint a woman to the position of librarian. 


ERBERT CORNELL, secretary of the Milwaukee City Service Commis- 

sion, is right in believing that it is only fair to warn women that they 
are to be discriminated against in making the appointment, since such is 
the fact. He recalled the instance six years ago when two young women 
went from Madison to Milwaukee to take the examination for this post, and 
made highest standing. But the man, who ranked third, was given the appoint- 
ment. Mr. Carnell thought it fair to warn women that their chances for 
appointment are slim. The Library Board is not fair, however, in creating 
the discrimination against women which Mr. Cornell announced. 


True, appointing officers are allowed to appoint any one of the three 
passing the examination with highest rank. Such leeway is given, however, 
not with a view to sex discrimination, but with a view to allowing personality 
as well as ability to stand written examinations to be considered in making 
appointments. True, most civil service regulations allow the appointing 
officials to give preference to one sex rather than the other, but again this is 
usually intended to be applied to situations where there is, by custom or 
tradition, a fairly distinct sex cleavage, or where the appointment of a 
member of one sex might result in embarrassment. Certainly no such situa- 
tion could exist in the appointment of a librarian in the City of Milwaukee. 


Thus the prejudices of the members of the Milwaukee Library Board are 
allowed to continue the perpetration of a violation of the Wisconsin Equal 
Rights Law, even though that violation is only one in spirit, other provisions 
of the civil service laws being used to cover the patent sex discrimination. 


Apparently the situation in Milwaukee can be corrected only by the 
pressure of public opinion. It is to be hoped that the Wisconsin State Branch 
of the National Woman’s Party will be able to change either the prejudices 
or the membership of the Milwaukee Library Board so that such discrimina- 
tions against women will no longer exist. 


UT the situation in Portage, if Miss Gale is correctly informed as to the 
present ruling, giving every man five dollars more than a woman doing 
the same work, as she unquestionably was before she took action, is one 
which can probably be corrected at law, if the Portage School Board does not 
promptly see the error of its ways and change the ruling before women 
teachers seek a remedy at law. Certainly under the stimulus of Portage’s 
leading citizen, it should do so promptly so that the first pay checks sent to 
Portage teachers this fall shall be equal as between men and women doing the 
same work and having the same training and experience. 
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Unequal Opportunity in Wisconsin 


ONA GALE, member of the Na- 
tional Council of the National 


Woman’s Party and an associate 
editor of Rieuts, has protested 
against discriminations against women in 
appointing a municipal reference libra- 
rian in Milwaukee, and in pay of teachers 
in her home town, Portage, Wisconsin. 

Miss Gale, distinguished writer and 


leader in public affairs in Wisconsin, 


points out that Wisconsin has an Equal 
Rights law, guaranteeing Equal Rights 
between men and wamen except in indus- 
trial legislation, and has sought the 
opinion of the National Woman’s Party 
Legal Research Department on the legal- 
ity of the discrimination against women 
in filling a vacancy as municipal reference 
librarian in Milwaukee. 

The announcement of the examination 
for the post, to be held by the Milwaukee 
City Service Commission, contained the 
following paragraph: 


“Sea—Both men and women will 
be admitted to the examination. The 
Library Board desires, however, to. 
appoint a man if possible, and men 
will therefore be given preference in 
making certification and appoint- 
ment. Women eligibles will be given 
consideration for the position should 
no suitable men be available.” 


Miss Gale noticed the announcement 
and this specification that women would 
be considered only if no men were avail- 
able for the position, which pays $2,100 
the first year, $2,200 the second year, 
$2,340 the third year, $2,400 the fourth 
year, $2,460 the fifth year, $2,760 the sixth 
year, with further increase in subsequent 
years possible by special action of the 
Library Board. 


ISS GALE promptly wrote to Her- 

bert W. Cornell of the City Service 
Commission at Milwaukee on August 21, 
calling attention to the discrimination 
against women, and asking the following 
pertinent question: 


“Do you mind telling me whether 
you have tested the legality of this 
announcement in Wisconsin, under 
the terms of the Equal Rights Law 
of the State? I am also interested 
to know whether this inclusion is 
usual in your examination announce- 
ments.” 


Mr. Cornell’s reply reveals a very in- 
teresting situation in the first State 
which undertook to give women Equal 
Rights with men in their status under 
the law, in office-holding, and other rela- 
tionships, excepting industrial legislation. 
Mr. Cornell is chief examiner and secre- 
tary of the City Service Commission. In 
his reply to Miss Gale, dated August 26, 
Mr. Cornell said: | 


“As to the fairness of the proposi- 
tion, I would call your attention to 
the fact that when a vacancy last oc- 
curred in the position of Municipal 
Reference Librarian in 1923, we held 
an examination to which men and 
women were admitted without any 
qualifying .statements whatsoever. 
The best papers were handed in by 
two young women, both of whom 
traveled from Madison to Milwaukee 
to take the examination. The third 
best paper was that of Mr. MacMillin 
(Frederick MacMillin, whose resigna- 
tion created the present vacancy). 
Under the law the appointing officer 
or board always has a choice of the 
first three on the list, and it is the 
universal custom of civil service com- 
missions to allow appointing officers 
or boards to specify sex when mak- 
ing requisitions. We found that it 
was the policy of the Library Board 
at that time to prefer a male incum- 
bent. In getting up the announce- 
ment of the present examination, I 
was guided by the experience of 1923. 
I placed the statement in the an- 
nouncement sheet regarding sex for 
the reason that I considered it only 
fair to let prospective applicants 
know just what their chances really 
were before they spent time, effort, 
and perhaps money for traveling ex- 
penses, on the examination. 

“You ask as to whether our exami- 
nation announcement usually include 
statements of this kind. They do 
not, for the reason that the peculiar 
circumstances incident to this exami- 
nation are usually not present.” 


ISS Gale then, on August 28, wrote 
the following letter to the National 
Woman’s Party: 


“Dear Friends: 


“T am sending you a copy of my letter 
to the Milwaukee City Service Commis- 


sion and their reply. I wish that some- 
body would make an issue of this, Mr. 
MacMillin, by the way, was really given 
ten extra points, | am told, because he 
was an ex-service man. But that is only 
I question very much their 
right to insert this clause under the Equal 
Rights law. 

“Under the school board ruling here in 
Portage, by the way, this sentence occurs: 
‘All female teachers shall have five dol- 
lars less than male teachers in the same 
position.’ I wrote a letter to the paper 
asking why, and was told by two school 
board members that they would explain. 
But they never have. I have been mean- 


ing to get after that again and I shall 
do so now.” 3 


hearsay. 


URNITA SHELTON MATTHEWS 
of the Legal Research Department 
of the National Woman’s Party investi- 
gated the law, and reported to Miss Gale, 
on September 5, that the Wisconsin Equal 
Rights Law prevents examinations being 
closed to women, but under the Federal 
and State civil service laws, the appoint- 
ing officer is given the right to select any 
one of three persons attaining the highest 
ratings in the examination. 

“The appointing officers are men, and 
they usually prefer men for the higher 
positions,” Mrs. Matthews commented. 
She suggested that only an amendment to 
the State civil service laws requiring the 
appointment of the person standing high- 
est on the list of eligibles would give 
women equal chance with men for ap- 
pointments to higher positions. 

“In some places,” she added, “consid- 
eration has been given to the establish- 
ment of an appointing committee, on 
which women were to be definitely repre- 
sented. It is extremely difficult, however, 
to make headway in this matter.” 

Mrs. Matthews expressed the opinion 
that the ruling of the Portage School 
Board establishing higher pay for male 
teachers than for female teachers is in 
violation of the Wisconsin Equal Rights 
Law. 

Mrs. Matthew sent copies of the entire 
correspondence to Mrs. Max Rotter, 


chairman of the Wisconsin State Branch 
of the National Woman’s Party, at Mil- 
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Equal Rights 


Three Contemporary Women Poets 


that it is possible for books to be pub- 

lished outside of New York or Boston, 
and judging from the poetry contained in 
these three volumes, just released by 
Packard of Chicago, editorial discrimi- 
nation is not a monopoly of the East, nor 
is the poetry of the future to be a mon- 
opoly of men. 

Women poets are to be encouraged, for 
certainly the Feminist cause has suffered 
as much from poetry as from laws. Classic 
examples of the poetic expression of in- 
equalities could be cited, and unfortu- 
nately, genius in letters can not be re- 
pealed as laws can be repealed. 


These three women do not write as 
Feminists, but they do write as human 
beings, and that is the highest expression 
of Feminism and its ultimate aim as we 
understand it. When women can uni- 
versally live as human beings, the Femi- 
nist cause will be won. It is Life that 
Feminists seek for all womankind, and 
Life in its inclusive variety is the eternal 
theme of the poet. So women poets are to 
be encouraged because of the substance of 
their achievement as well as for the 
achievement itself. 

Space will not permit extensive quota- 
tion from any one of these three volumes, 
and some of the best of the work is of 
a nature that does not easily lend itself 
to quotation here, even if space per- 
mitted it. 

“Bowls of Phantasy,” by Flora Bishop 
Hendricks, is the least important of the 
three books in size and content. “Little 
Jean” should appeal to every one: 


| T is encouraging to provincials to know 


But two years anda half... 

And never again to laugh! 

Never again to romp and play! 

Never again to live... a day! 
Never? 


What of the flowers that bloom 

Up through the April gloom” 

Will she not live in them? 
Forever ? 


In looking through Lucia Trent’s “Chil- 
dren of Fire and Shadow” for a verse or 
two to sample, I am reminded of a Puri- 
tan acquaintance who made a cook book 
of Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s “Poems of Pas- 
sion” and pasted over those erotic verses 
recipes for tapioca pudding and mutton 
stew. No one need make a cook book of 
“Children of Fire and Shadow,” but still 
there is much too much fire to be ade- 
quately sampled in a short review. Here 
is a comparatively mild selection: 


My body can ache to my finger-tips 
But I shall be healed by the stir of 
your lips; 


“Bowls of Phantasy,’ Flora Bishop Hen- 
dricks, $1.50; “Children of Fire and 
Shadow,” Lucia Trent, $2.00; “Red 
Kites and Wooden Crosses,” Rosa 
Zagnoni Marinoni—Robert Packard 
& Co., 15 E. Washington St., Chicago. 


Reviewed by Sue S. White 


And I ean be broken in mind and soul 
But the strength of your arms can 
make me whole. 


You can draw from me a cloud of 
grief 
As sun draws dew from a maple leaf. 


Hier “Banners of Rebellion” might be 
taken as the hymn of the militant spirit 
in many causes, and “Breed, Women, 
Breed” expresses the irony that a warring 
society flings in mothers’ faces. The en- 
tire group under the general heading, 
“Banners of Rebellion,” dedicated to John 
Haynes Holmes “whose humanism is 
great poetry,” reveals causes in which the 
poet is interested. At last, in “Birth” 
the mother tells the unborn child the sort 
of world she bears him to— 


where men still dare 

To speak for justice though their 
hearts despair, 

Where men still mount their faith’s 
brave citadel 

And seek their visions in the face of 
hell! 


ESS subjective is the genius of Rosa 

Zagnoni Marinoni, or, to admit the 
paradox of life and great poetry, is it less 
subjective or not, to transcend finite con- 
ceptions? 

Place flint stones at my roots, 

Roof down my head, 

But never, NEVER say 

That I am dead! 


Place me in a dungeon! 
I know the sky— 

I shall not bow my head. 
Not I—Not I! 


Tie me in a coffin. 
Clamp the hinges tight. 
I shall rise again 

And find the light— 

And she “finds the light” in her “Epi- 
taph to Mortality,” as other poets have 
found it before her: 

And when I go, you need not weep 
for me. 

I am the bright red leaf, I am the sea! 


And when I leave this sphere, let no 
heart cry. 

I am the earth, the wind, the stars, 
the sky! 


I am the echo of the storm, the 
thunder, 

The firing lash that rives a tree 
asunder !: 


So magnificently does she transcend all 
spacial limits in this poem that she says 
to us: 

From you, I nothing take. 
The ocean does not borrow from the 
lake! 


She is not submissive and would hold 
herself inviolate. 


The world is quite a curious place. 
If you are meek and kind, 

People will use you for a mat, 

If they but take a mind. 


And having learned this simple truth, 
I now intend to be 

A huge live wire swinging loose. 
Then let them dare touch me! 


But the inevitable reactions put in their 
due appearance. Fate and futility exact 
their dole. 


The deep delight that throws me 
breathless, dazed, 

Against the sudden wall of each new 
dawn, 

Is but the rapier hurled from God’s 
white hand 

That pins me helpless to this life I 
love. 


In four lines she tells us of the kind 
offices of her trade: 


Poets must sing the song 
That each man sings, 

And walk on marshy ground— 
But yet have wings 


And in another four lines: 


A poem is the hand 

Of the poet 

Extending through space 
Hoping to be 

Grasped ... 


AVING heard her sing our songs, 
having seen her walk on marshy 
ground, then try her wings, we feel a bit 
as if we have not only grasped her hand, 
but also have come rather close to a live 
wire—if we may be pardoned for mixing 
up her several metaphors in one humble 
tribute. 
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Married Women in Business and Professions 


in business and the professions 

made by Chase Going Woodhouse, 
director of the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, North Carolina 
College for Women, and published in the 
“Women in the Modern World” (May) 
issue of the Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, re- 
veals that married college women work 
for the same reason that women in indus- 
try work—because they need the money. 
Mrs. Woodhouse, who herself belongs to 
the group of wives and mothers who con- 
tinue to work in the professions after 
marriage, carefully avoids generalizing 
too flatly as a result of her research, but 


A STUDY of married college women 


reveals interesting facts given by married 


college women who earn their livings. © 

Economic reasons were given by 58.8 
per cent. of the women as the reason for 
their continuing their work, whereas “de- 
sire for work” was given by only 33.8 per 
cent., the remaining 7.4 per cent. giving 
some family situation as the cause for 
their working, such as loneliness or the 
state of the family relations. 


Still more interesting is the fact that 
of the women with children who continue 
their work, a larger than average propor- 
tion gave need of the money as the reason 
for their work. Of this group, 65.2 per 
cent. gave economic reasons as the cause 
of their working, as against 52.1 per cent. 
of those without children. “Desire for 
work” was less influential in causing 
women with children to continue their 
work, only 30.3 per cent. of the mothers 
giving this as their reason as against 37 
per cent. of the childless wives studied. 


Of the total number of women covered 
by the study, which included women all 
over the country, 42.9 per cent. gave finan- 
cial reasons, 10.4 per cent. laid their work 
to a demand for their service, 3.2 per cent. 
mentioned comparison with housework, 
2 per cent. had contracts to fulfill, making 
58.8 per cent. giving all economic reasons. 
Mrs. Woodhouse explains that she in- 
cluded “comparison with housework” in 
the group of economic reasons because if 
the economic factor had not entered in, 
the wife would not have had to choose 
between housework and work outside the 
home; that is, the wife could have avoided 
housework without working outside the 
home if the family economic condition had 
been such as to allow the hiring of help 
in the housework. 


In the group of “desire for work” rea- 
sons, 17.8 per cent. gave love of work as 
the reason, 6.5 per cent. had leisure to 
work and perferred to spend their leisure 
in work, only 5 per cent. worked “on prin- 
ciple,” only 3.8 per cent. worked just for 
a “career,” and only 0.3 per cent. worked 


for the contacts a business or profession 
provided. 


OMMENTING upon the fact that so 

few women give such reasons as 
wanting careers, wanting to “keep their 
individuality,” and so on to account for 
continuing their work after marriage, 
Mrs. Woodhouse says that “the habit of 
work” is more compelling than the desire 
for. an independent “career.” Only 12 
women out of 336 listed the desire for 
a career as their main reason for work- 
ing. Mrs. Woodhouse sagely observes that 
others may have concealed this desire, 
for it has become rather the fashion to 
conceal any such aspirations. Certainly 
the old-fashioned talk about “choosing 
between marriage and a career” and 
“maintaining one’s individuality” has left 
a bad taste in the mouths of women who 
actually, perhaps only subconsciously, 
want to feel that they are standing on 
their own feet and making something of 
themselves. 

Only one woman of the group declared 
herself a “careerist” vigorously, Mrs. 
Woodhouse says, and quotes this woman 
as follows: 

“T work because I want to be somebody, 
to make a place for myself in my profes- 
sion. We need the money. But if my 
husband were to strike oil tomorrow I 
should work just as hard at the same pro- 
fession. It would merely mean that I 


could have more assistance and move — 


ahead more rapidly.” 

This woman has children, Mrs. Wood- 
house reports, and enjoys the manage- 
ment of her household, “but she cannot 
visualize a trained woman who could 
truly be contented after giving up work 
for which she had been trained.” 

Certainly it must be true of many of 
those included in the study that they 
would continue work if their husbands 
acquired riches, even though they may 
have put economic reasons first. The 
present writer was probably included in 
the study, as Mrs. Woodhouse once inter- 
viewed her on the subject, and doubtless 
gave economic motives as the controlling 
factor with enjoyment of the work as the 
secondary motive. But a truly honest 
confession would admit that she could 
never feel free living on money earned 
and controlled by some one else, no matter 
how plentiful that money was. 


Of 307 husbands of women studied, 99 
were in educational work. Mrs. Wood- 
house suggests that economic pressure 
causes the educational group to be so well 
represented, while also this group is less 
under pressure of public opinion than are 
others. For example, the man in business 
may object to his wife’s working because 
he “must give the community tangible 


evidence of pecuniary success, and for 
years ability to support his wife and 
family has been the minimum evidence 
permitted.” One frequently hears, al- 
though Mrs. Woodhouse does not mention 
this, that it is well-nigh disastrous for the 
wife of a lawyer or doctor to have her 
own job, especially in a community small 
enough for clients to know about the 
families of their lawyers and doctors, for 
the fact that such a professional man’s 
wife worked would prove to the public 
that he was not successful! 


A study of the salaries of the wives 
and their husbands showed that the mini- 
mum, maximum, and median salaries of 
the husbands were higher than those of 
the wives, but that the wife working full 
time was able to increase her earnings 
relatively more than was the husband. 

Only one woman of the group employed 
her husband in her own business. This 
was a woman who has built up a large 
real estate organization, which pays her 
profits of $20,000 a year, and in which her 
husband works as advertising and pub- 
licity director at $12,000 a year. Of this 
situation Mrs. Woodhouse says: 

“The business was in her name and she 
was most definitely the head, yet a happier 
home situation and more companionable 
group than this husband, wife, and small 
son could not be imagined.” 


RS. Woodhouse points out that in 

the urban family the wife is an 
economic liability now, whereas the rural 
wife is still an economic asset, and 
whereas once the middle-class wife was 
distinctly an economic asset. 

“As a producer of economic goods the 
urban wife has lost her position,” Mrs. 
Woodhouse says. “Her work has been 
taken into the factory and into the spe- 
cialized shop. Rents have limited her 
work space and her garden is a thing of 
the past. In many cases it actually costs 
her more to buy the materials and make 
them up in the home than to purchase the 
finished product even when her labor is 
left out of the question. At best it is 
worth but a few cents an hour except in 
the case of products requiring specialized 
skill or fine hand work. For the first 
time in history, then, the average man is 
supporting his family in the economic 
sense. This has been true in the past only 
of a few in the more privileged class. For 
the mass of the people the wife with her 
garden, her poultry, and her household 
production more than contributed her 
share to the economic support of the 
family, as she is still doing in the rural 
sections.” 

Mrs. Woodhouse sums up her conclu- 
sions as follows: 

“On the whole, then, this group of mar- 
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ried college women is much like any other 
group of educated women in business and 


the professions. They are working in oc- 


cupations in which it is most usual to find 
college women, their earnings are, as far 


as comparable material is available, much 
like the earnings of other college women, 
and, like the majority of mankind, they 
are working because they need the money 
and because they need the satisfactions 
which come only from activity which is 
felt to be worthwhile.” 


In other words, married women are sim- 
ply women, and women are simply per- 


sons. We suspected as much all along. 
Mrs. Woodhouse’s article has now been 
published in pamphlet form by the North 


Carolina College for Women at Greens- 
boro. 


ENRIETTA GEE reports in the 

August issue of The Independent 
Woman, official organ of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, on a study made of teach- 
ers by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching to determine 
whether or not teachers are able to lay 
aside enough for their support in their 
old age. 

The study showed that two-fifths of the 
unmarried women were contributing to 
the support of others to an extent which 
often prohibited providing for their old 
age. (Mrs. Woodhouse found many mar- 


Equal Rights 


ried women helping support some of their 
relatives or some of their husbands’ rela- 
tives.) The married women were usually 
supporting children, the Carnegie study 
showed. Often the unmarried woman was 
supporting people who did not live with 
her, thus bearing a heavier cost in board 
and lodging than does the man who sup. 
ports a wife or mother or sister or other 
relative with whom he lives. 


Miss Gee concludes that women must 
impress upon employers the fact that 
women have dependents, and thus get the 
same courteous understanding that is ex- 
tended to men who, as a matter of course, 
are looked upon as the responsible heads 
of families. 


Wants International Woman's Party 


Ricuts that she hopes that some 

morning soon she will be able to 
take up her favorite newspaper and open 
her latest copy of Equat Rieuts “to find 
in large headlines these words: ‘National 
Woman’s Party Becomes International 
Woman’s Party.’” 

The National Woman’s Party is already 
engaging in vast and significant inter- 
national work. It has an International 
Advisory Council and a Committee on 
International Action. The Committee on 
International Action brought about the 
creation of the Inter American Commis- 
sion of Women, which has representatives 
of all the countries of. the Americas work- 
ing toward the establishment of Equal 
Rights throughout the New World. The 


RANCES KIEPEL writes to EquaL 


HE conference 
of the Interna- 


Nationality of 
Married Women 


tional Federation 
rom 

: of University Wom- 
ne en, whose delibera- 
tions ended at 


August 23, 1929. Geneva last week, 


has gone on record, 
by a large majority, in support of the 
demand that a woman, whether married 
or unmarried, should have the same right 
as a man to retain or to change her 
nationality. It has thus come into line 
with the other international women’s or- 
ganizations which urge that nationality 
rights should be extended to married 
women. A feature of the discussion was 
a shelving proposal brought forward by 
some of the women lawyers present, in- 


cluding women from Switzerland, Hol- - 


land, France, and Spain, which, if car- 
ried, would have had the effect of making 
impossible the adoption of any policy on 
the question before the meeting of the 
Codification Conference of the League of 


committee also helped in the formation 
of the Open Door International in Berlin 
a short time ago, to work internationally 
for equal economic rights between men 
and women all over the world. 

Meanwhile, the National Woman’s 
Party is concentrating nationally upon 
the adoption of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, reading “Men and women shall 
have Equal Rights throughout the United 
States and every place subject to its 
jurisdiction.” 

We are, indeed, glad to know that Miss 
Kiepel approves the international work of 
the Woman’s Party. That she fully appre- 
ciates the importance of this work is indi- 
cated in the following extracts from her 
communication to RIeHTs. 


Press Comment 


Nations next Spring, when nationality 
will be discussed. The conference also 
urged that the Committee of the Codifica- 
tion Conference on Nationality should, in 
the interests of the weak, be held in pub- 
lic and not in private, it being felt that 
the dangers of bargains behind the scenes 
were great where the married woman was 
concerned. 


CCORDING to 
The Times in 
Geneva, the Fifth 
Annual Congress of 
the International 
Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, 
which has just been 
held in that city, 
has been attended by over 550 women, 
representing thirty-four nationalities, 
Professor Winifred Cullis is the newly- 
elected president, and it is reported the 
activity throughout the conference week 
was so great that it was only by continu- 
ing the last day’s meeting until midnight 


Equal Nationality 


From The Vote 
(Official Organ of 
the Woman’s Free- 
dom League, 
England), 

August 23, 1929. 


“Men are making practically all their 
financial, social, and religious organiza- 
tions international in character. It is 
one of the great forward and upward 
movements of our generation. 


“Think internationally. Act interna- 
tionally. Legislate internationally. Take 
the whole world in your arms. Don’t 
be selfish. Don’t be petty. Don’t be 
narrow. What we want for the women 
of our own land we want the women of 
every land to enjoy. Justice, equality, 
fraternity is our motto..... 


“So here’s to the new International 
Woman’s Party or Woman’s Party, Inter- 
national, or Equal Rights, International! 
May it encircle the globe and grow in 
power and influence!” 


that the program was completed. We are 
told that the debates grew in liveliness 
as the conference progressed, and the cli- 
max was reached with a report by Miss 
Chrystal MacMillan on the international 
status of married women. This report 
was vigorously attacked, notably by 
women lawyers of France, Holland, 
Spain, and Switzerland, who were op- 
posed to giving women Equal Rights 
with men in regard to nationality. The 
discussion showed that the women law- 
yers had not the support of the women 
of other professions, even those from their 
own countries. It ended with the passing 
of resolutions declaring that a woman, 
whether married or unmarried, should 
have the same right as a man to change 
her nationality, urging that this prin- 
ciple should be incorporated in the con- 
vention to be prepared by the first con- 
ference under the League of Nations for 
the Codification of International Law, 
when it meets at the Hague, and asking 
that the League should permit the meet- 
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ings of the Codification Conference and 
the Nationality Committee to be held in 
public. 

It is inconceivable that women lawyers 
in any country should oppose women be- 
ing given Equal Rights with men in re- 
gard to nationality, and we are heartily 
glad that they were in a very small 
minority. Women must continue to press 
for the same right as men now have to 
change or retain their nationality. This 
question of nationality does not only con- 
cern, although it may chiefly concern, 
married women. It is quite possible that 
women—and they may be unmarried 
women—who are now frequently travel. 
ing all over the world and engaging in 
every kind of interest, may desire to 
change their nationality. Men do this, 
and there is no reason why women should 
not have the same right to do so. There 
is every reason, however, why women 
should not automatically lose their na- 
tionality on marriage with an alien. An 


FATHER and mother in Louisiana 
A recently brought suit for $12,000 

damages on behalf of a minor 
daughter, on account of an automobile 
accident in which the child was so badly 
hurt that at the time of the trial she had 
a scar across her lip three inches long 
and an inch wide and was wearing an 
artificial eye. 


In upholding the verdict of a lower 
court that Mr. and Mrs. Louis Tessler 
should be awarded $12,000 for the dam- 
ages to their daughter, Lois, Justice 
Westerfeld of the Louisiana Court of 
Appeals held that the disfigurement was 
a bar to the girl’s prospects for matri- 
mony. 

His opinion is a curious example of 
a man’s point of view of a woman’s func- 
tions in life. Justice Westerfeld said: 

“The custom obtaining in human so- 
ciety of placing the matrimonial initia- 
tive with the male limits the choice of the 
female to those in whose eyes she has 
found favor. In selecting a mate, man is 
primarily influenced by outward and vis- 
ible forms of beauty, whatever may be 
said of his appreciation of inward grace 
and the more lasting beauty of the spirit. 
His attention is first arrested and his in- 


Men Paid More 


CCORDING to statistics collected 

by the International Labor Office, 
men are everywhere paid more than wom- 
en, and are paid twice as much in the 
countries for which separate statistics 
were reported for men and women, except 
the United States, but women’s rates of 


‘sult of her unfortunate accident. 


Englishman does not cease to be an Eng- 
lishman because he marries a foreigner ; 
and an Englishwoman ought not to cease 
to be an Englishwoman if she marries au 
alien. Mem and women should have the 
same right to retain their nationality. 
The provisional date of the League of 
Nations First Codification Conference is 
March 13, 1930. The Preparatory Com- 
mittee at its recent meeting in Madrid 
proposed that the plenary sessions of this 
conference should be public, but that the 
sessions of the Nationality Committee 
should be held in private. Women’s or- 
ganizations affiliated to the International 
Alliance of Women for Suffrage and 
Equal Citizenship are urging their re- 
spective governments to arrange that the 
sessions of the Nationality Committee 
shall be held in public and not in private, 
as proposed by the Preparatory Commit- 
tee, and also to invite international or- 
ganizations of women to send consulta- 
tive delegates to this First Conference for 


Bar to Matrimony 


terest stimulated by the contemplation of 
superficial attractions, the charm of more 
substantial virtues being realized only 
after better acquaintance. 

“It is idle to deny that plaintiff's daugh- 
ter, with a scarred face and glass eye, 
will be at a matrimonial disadvantage, 
and though she may (as we trust she 
shall) eventually consummate a_ happy 
marriage to some worthy and apprecia- 
tive husband, her opportunities for doing 
so have been materially affected as a re- 
Her 
chances to marry have undoubtedly been 
circumscribed as a result of her injuries, 
for which we have found defendant re. 
sponsible. 

“Has she suffered any injury on this 
account? The answer must be in the af- 
firmative, notwithstanding certain mod- 
ern tendencies to which we shall not 
further allude. A fortunate marriage, a 
state of connubial felicity, is for man the 
nearest approach to that which all of us 
are forever pursuing and never attaining, 
earthly happiness; but for woman it is a 
measureless benediction.” 

While the learned judge may have 
said other things in his opinion not re- 
ported in the press, it seems strange that 


Feminist Notes 


pay are increasing more rapidly than 
men. This indicates that women are 
progressing toward equality and justice 
in pay. 

Separate figures for women and men 
are supplied by Australia, Denmark, Can- 
ada (only for agricultural workers), 
France, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
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the Codification of International Law. 
The report regarding this conference will 
be taken in the First Committee of the 
Assembly, so that these questions of pub- 
lic sessions and women consultative dele- 
gates could be raised in that committee 
and also in the assembly itself. Suca 
questions can only be raised by a govern. 
ment, and we very much hope that the 
British Government will raise them, In 
October a conference of the Institute of 


International Law will be held in New 


York, at which many individuals, who 
will be delegates to the Codification Con- 
ference, will be present. The Interna- 
tional Alliance of Women for Suffrage 
and Equal Citizenship proposes, if it be 
possible, to send a deputation to the 
meeting of this body. We hope it will be 
successful. The matter of nationality is 
one of vital importance to women, and it 
is essential that competent women shouiid 
express the views of organized women on 
this subject. 


the girl’s opportunities for obtaining em- 
ployment, for earning her living, seemed 
to have no weight. Only the effect on her 
chances for making a happy marriage 
seems to have been considered by the 
judge. Doubtless the possibilities of 
earning a living would have ruled had 
the child been a boy. The judge prob- 
ably would not have thought of the hin- 
drance facial disfigurement might be to a 


-boy’s chance of attaining “a state of con 


nubial felicity—for man the nearest ap- 
proach to that which all of us are for- 
ever pursuing and never attaining, 
earthly happiness.” Yet such disfigure- 
ment might affect the boy’s chances for 
happy marriage, even though women may 
be less susceptible to “outward and vis- 
ible forms of beauty” than men in choos- 
ing mates. 

We really thinks that women should 
have an equal chance with men to ob- 
taining mates with “outward and visible 
beauty” as well as “inward grace and the 
more lasting beauty of the spirit.” 

The laws of marriage being what they 
are in most States, we are also puzzled 
that the judge should consider marriage 
a more “measureless benediction” for 
women than for men. 


United States. In all of them save Switz- 
erland women are gaining in pay the 
more rapidly. The 1928 wage index num- 
bers for each follow, the first figure be- 
ing for men and the second for women; 
Australia, 192 and 213; Denmark, 262 
and 280; Canada, 196 and 252; France, 
750 and 856; Sweden, 267 and 300 (fig- 
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ures for 1927; United States, 240 and 
259; Switzerland, 201.5 and 197. (For 
Denmark, Switzerland, and the United 
States, the above figures for men are the 


average for skilled and unskilled.) Every- | 


where, however, the unskilled are still be- 
hind the skilled, and women behind men 
in the amount of pay earned. Thus in 
the United States, where wages were 
before the war and still are the highest 
for all categories, the unskilled worker in 
1928 averaged 49 cents an hour to the 
skilled man’s 66 cents and men in general 
averaged 57 cents an hour to 40 cents for 
women. 

It is noteworthy that the gap between 
the earnings of men and women is least 
in the United States. In all the other 
countries given above (except Canada, 
which can hardly be compared, as its 
data is for farm workers only and for 
annual income instead of hourly pay) 
men receive almost twice as much as 
women. The Canadian figures for agri- 
culture show that men in 1928 earned 
an annual income of $634 against $476 
for women. 


For Complete Equality 
HD World League for Sexual Reform, 
which holds its third International 
Congress in London in September, stands 
for complete Equal Rights between men 


and women. There are ten points in its 


program, the first of which reads: 


“Political, economic, and sexual 
equality of men and women.” 


The liberation of marriage “and espe- 
cially divorce,” the control of conception 
“so that procreation may be undertaken 
only deliberately and with a due sense of 
responsibility,” the prevention of prosti- 
tution, the protection of the unmarried 
mother and the illegitimate child, are 
other points in the program which have 
a Feminist significance. 

Of course, the whole movement for 
sanity in sex is of vital importance to 
women, who suffer most under sex irra- 
tionalities. 


Equal Rights Sought in Egypt 
OMAN’S suffrage and equality in 
divorce laws are being sought by the 
women of Egypt, according to the Egyp- 
tian Feminist and lawyer, Mme. Sayba- 
Garzouzi, who spoke at the Williamstown 
Institute of Politics recently, and is mak- 
ing a country-wide lecture tour. Harems 
have already disappeared, and progress 
has been made toward equal educational 
opportunities, she said. She also de- 
clared that the women workers must form 
labor unions to obtain better conditions 
of work. 
Esther Fahmy Wissa, another Feminist 
leader of Egypt, is using her powers as 
journalist, polemic speaker, and organizer 


to obtain better education for women and 
to wipe out illiteracy among women and 
also to obtain political rights for women. 
She is a Coptic, or Egyptian Christian, 
leader. 


Aged Woman's Heroism 


RS. HENRY BUSHEY, aged 90 

years, recently saved Louis Seigal, 
aged 63 years, from drowning in the Oswe- 
gatchie River, at Ogdensburg, New York. 
Mr. Seigal was washing his hands in the 
river and slipped and fell into the water. 
Mrs. Bushey saw him from the window 
of her home. She rushed down to the 
bank and attempted to pull him out, but 
she, too, slipped. After a short struggle 


in the water she managed to get him to 


the bank. 


More About Women Musicians 


URTHER information has reached 
Equa. Ricuts as to Lucy G. Bran- 
ham’s part in persuading the Conductor- 
less Symphony Orchestra to eliminaie 
discrimination against women in appoint- 
ments to the orchestra. We are informed 
that Miss Branham, who was jailed for 
suffrage and is devoted to the Equal 
Rights cause, has a position with the or- 
chestra, and that she refused to accept it 
unless the orchestra decided to consider 
only musical ability and not sex in filling 
vacancies in the orchestra. 


Woman Attorney Honored 
EARL McCALL, assistant United 
States district attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has been elected a di- 
rector of the- Washington Chamber of 
Commerce, the only woman director of 
the organization. 


Another Record Broken 

HE Honorable Mrs. Victor Bruce re- 

cently dashed across the English 
Channel from Dover to Calais and back 
in her outboard motorboat in 79% min- 
utes, thus beating her own previous record 
in 1927 of 107 minutes and that of Kaye 
Don two weeks before Mrs. Bruce’s 
achievement. 


First Master Smith 

ILFRIEDE BERBALK is: the first 

Austrian woman to qualify as a mas- 
ter gold and silversmith. She started 
work as an apprentice in 1920, and has 
now established her own shop and ‘has 
exhibited her hand-made wares at various 
expositions. 


Married Women Doctors 
*T“O combat the frequent accusation that 


women doctors do not continue their 


practice after marriage, the Medical 
Women’s Journal is publishing a series 
of articles on “Daughters of Science.” 
These articles tell the stories of women 


Equal Rights 


doctors who have been married, who have 
been practicing for twenty-five years or 
more, who have done small-town country 
practice, and are still in active practice. 

Surely this series will prove the error 
of those who say that women physicians 
who marry do not make use of the med- 
ical training that took so many years and 
so much money to acquire, that they do 
not add much to the progress of medicine, 
and that they are unable physically to 
stand the strain of general practice in the 
country. 


News from the Field 


Nationality Work 

FTER a few weeks’ work with the 
Committee on Nationality of the 
Inter American Commission of Women, 
Elizabeth Selden Rogers of the National 
Council of the National Woman’s Party, 
makes the following comment on the sig- 

nificance of the work: 

“This report on nationality is not mere- 
ly an interesting but a very original 
work. Material is here assembled not 
elsewhere easily available, and not only 
assembled, but interpreted. It is a work 
which shows a woman’s legal place in the 
world as it has never been shown before. 

“It is striking to see, from this assem- 
blage of laws, how consistently legislation 
all over the world has been directed 
against the illegitimate child, throwing 
obstacles in the way of that unfortunate 
victim of circumstance. 

“Only of late, particularly in the 
Scandinavian countries, has a trend in 
the other direction begun to show itself. 
We hope that our report on nationality 
to the Inter American Commission of 
Women will be a direct means toward 
helping remedy existent injustice in this 
and other respects.” 


Two Million Dollar Fund 
Treasurer’s Report 
EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. A., Auditor 

ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 

quarters, December 7, 1912, to Au- 
gust 15, 1929, $1,637,256.43. 

Contributions, membership and other 

receipts, August 16 to 31, [929: ~ 


Mrs. James Hopkins Smith, Texas.................... $10.00 

Rent of rooms at Headquarters.......................... 309.47 
Tota] receipts, August 16 to 31, 1929............ ‘ 

Total receipts, 1912, to Au- 
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